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OUR NEED. 


AST summer, from the open doors of colleges and 

universities all over our land, there stepped forth 
hundreds of young men, who, having completed their 
prescribed courses of study, received the stamp of a de- 
gree, and stood ready to make their entry into active life. 
Happening to be present as an observer upon one of 
these occasions, we could not but ask ourself the question, 
How well has their four years’ training prepared these 
youths for the struggle which awaits them? And, in the 
endeavor to answer it, the conviction has forced itself 
upon our undergraduate mind that the majority of those 
becoming alumni within the last year have not received 
that benefit from their college course which the impor- 
tance attached to it would warrant us in expecting. To 
this extent our convictions agree with those of many who 
have previously written on this subject in the college 
press. But, on seeking for the causes of this state of 
things, we come, perhaps, to a different conclusion from 
our contemporaries, when we say that, in our opinion, the 
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responsibility of this defect should be laid, not entirely 
upon the Faculty or the Corporation who regulate our 
affairs, but chiefly upon ourselves, the undergraduates. 
And, until we take a new view of our college life and the 
motives which control it, our clamorous appeals for 
change and improvement to those in power will neces- 
sarily avail but little. The evils which have arisen of late 
years, as regards the relation of college men to the world, 
are not, indeed, due to undergraduates, but have come 
into being by the natural progress of events. To remedy 
these evils, however, it is requisite that the tone and status 
of American students, regarded as a class, should be 
changed. Before enquiring how this change may best be 
effected, it is necessary to specify these evils and their 
causes. 

Fifty years ago, the professional man, who was almost 
always a graduate of college, stood at the head of our 
social system. There was none higher. The lawyers 
and clergymen, the professors and physicians, formed an 
important part of every aristocratic circle in every town 
and village of the land. To belong to one of the learned 
professions was of itself sufficient to distinguish one from 
the multitude. For every man of family a collegiate 
education was deemed indispensable, and for the man of 
no family in particular, such an education was the lever 
which raised him into notice and position. 

At the present day, while the few may estimate rightly 
the comparative merits of wealth and culture, yet with 
the many opinions far different from those of former 
years prevail. With these mammon reigns supreme and 
a man’s position is regulated by his bank account. The 
wonderful advance of our country in material develop- 
ment has not been matched by a corresponding increase 
of intellectual culture, and, in consequence, the merchant 
prince stands to-day upon the top round of the social 
ladder. The vast fortunes acquired on all sides, the osten- 
tatious displays of luxury made by their possessors, and 
the power and influence which wealth seemingly confers, 
are constantly and prominently impressed upon the minds 
of our youth with the natural results. 
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Take the average boy of the period upon his entrance 
to college. This is generally at an age too early for him 
to really appreciate the possible advantages and benefits 
of the ensuing four years. And even if he has at first a 
proper sense of their importance, he finds, after a brief 
sojourn under the scholastic shades, that study and men- 
tal improvement seem to be the farthest removed from 
the thoughts of the great body of his associates, and he 
learns that they rather regard the time spent at college 
as a period reserved to them in which to enjoy them- 
selves and throw care to the winds, before entering upon 
the active duties of life. Those exceptional cases who 
appear to hold different ideas upon the subject and devote 
themselves somewhat to study, are looked upon with 
good-natured wonder. If one can obtain a high stand 
with but little application, it is a good thing; but to 
make study and literary improvement the chief business 
of college life, is a waste of time in the eyes of altogether 
too many undergraduates. They seem to forget or else 
ignore the fact that there may possibly be a higher and 
nobler aim in life than the acquisition of riches, and that 
these four years at college afford an invaluable oppor- 
tunity in which to lay the foundations of an intellectual 
fabric which, in durability and power to satisfy, will long 
outlive the uncertain structures reared by wealth; and so 
they live on in sweet forgetfulness, taking no thought for 
the morrow, until, one day, they awake to find that col- 
lege life for them is over, and that they have nothing to 
show for it but a piece, of parchment, a collection of 
memorabilia and the recollection of a few jolly hours here 
and there, none of which will constitute a very valuable 
stock-in-trade for the future. 

Do they need an ambition to spurthem on? A grander 
field never existed than that which lies before them in 
this great country, where so much has been achieved but 
where so much still remains to be accomplished. For, 
great as we are as a nation, there is a higher point at 
which we have not yet arrived, viz., mental supremacy. 
And while, as we believe to be a fact, only a small pro- 
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portion of those who pass through college are actuated 
by the proper motives, our progress to this position will 
be correspondingly slow. 

As already said, the field before us is our country, and 
in every department of its life there is an opportunity for 
intellectual culture to make itself felt. Not in the pro- 
fessions alone, but in politics, the man of education may 
rise, if he will, to the upper stratum and assume the con- 
trol of affairs. The political machinery of the United 
States is daily becoming more vast and complex in its 
nature, and is controlled in too many cases not by the 
educated aristocracy of the land, but by men of unprin- 
cipled shrewdness, or by “ lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
who, by their connection with our national affairs, make 
us a byword and reproach among the nations. The 
Press, too, affords another grand opportunity for the man 
of culture to display his power,—for this is growing daily 
in strength, and, while there are many notable exceptions, 
its general tone will bear improvement. We do no more 
than advert to these things, but the mere suggestion of 
them will be enough to those who are inclined to think at 
all for themselves upon this subject, and that is all we aim 
at in this article. For the great evils we would call 
attention to are these—thoughtlessness and aimlessness 
in the majority of undergraduates. There are many 
things which seem to enhance the prevalence of these 
distinguishing traits, and which, if changed, would doubt- 
less exert a beneficial influence, but these we can only 
mention. The standard of our preparatory schools 
should be raised, the training and drill in some of the 
more elementary branches, which now take up consider- 
able of the college course, should be finished before 
entrance ; the age of entering should not be below eight- 
een; the college curriculum should be widened; or, 
better, an opportunity should be given for more thorough 
study in the branches now laid down. But, after all, the 
chief remedy must come from the student himself. Let 
him but show a realizing sense of his position and its 
duties, and he will find the other needs rapidly supplied. 
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Let him come to college firmly resolved to make the most 
of his time. Let him determine not only to resist the 
enervating influences of the place, but to do his best 
toward bréaking them up by affording an example worthy 
of imitation. Let him direct his enthusiasm to the 
proper channels,—for there is plenty of enthusiasm here, 
only it goes the wrong way. Boating, base ball and 
other athletic sports are all capital things in the right 
place, but they should be subordinated to the real work 
of college. It isa good thing, also, to excel as a writer, 
but to write well it is necessary to have a mind stored 
with ideas, and one cannot best acquire these by neglect- 
ing studies and writing for prizes by aid of a judiciously 
selected set of review and magazine articles. 

Let the student, then, feel that, by steady application 
to study and college duties, he will become best fitted for 
his afterwork, whatever that is to be. He may object to 
some things presented to him for acquirement, and ques- 
tion their utility; but the advantages gained will more 
than compensate for any slight defect here and there to 
be observed, and which, he may be sure, will be removed 
as fast as experience and reason shall point out the best 
way. It may be said that students are the same the 
world over, and among any given number of these only a 
small proportion can be expected to faithfully and under- 
standingly apply themselves to their work, and all this 
advice, if it be so called, goes for nothing. But just at 
the present time and just here in America, the incentives 
to earnest and careful preparation of ourselves for life 
and its labors are peculiarly great. Thackeray some- 
where asks, ‘‘ Which can be considered the more fortunate 
lot, to have been a young Roman patrician under the 
reign of Augustus, or to be a young English nobleman of 
the present century?’ We think that young men who 
stand upon the threshold of active life, as citizens of the 
United States, trained by careful education to the full use 
of their intellectual powers, hold a position more enviable 
than that ever held by Roman nobles or English lords. 
For the eyes of the people are at last open to the fact 
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that shameless intrigue and corruption have long held 
unquestioned sway in our public life, and, as these are 
slowly, and, as we hope, surely swept away, they will 
welcome as never before educated men who ‘bring with 
them to the work earnestness and principle. 

Our subject is an old one, and has been treated of, per- 
haps, ad nauseam in these pages, but its importance is 
none the less great, and if these hints can awaken any 
thought in this direction, our aim will have been accom- 


plished. 


OPHELIA. 


MERSON -has somewhere remarked that Shake- 

speare, as well as his contemporaries, held all the 
legends and plays anterior to their time as waste stock, 
whence they did not hesitate to borrow plot or dramatis 
persone. Perhaps he might have added, individual senti- 
ments and ideas. Such an inference seems a just one. 
There are but few of Shakespeare’s plays that do not 
owe either their conception or their general plot to some 
older myth or legend. 

Certainly the tragedy of Hamlet is no exception to 
this statement of Emerson. Shakespeare is plainly in- 
debted for his conception to the Dane Grammaticus, and 
to the later paraphrases and tales that in turn can be 
traced back to this original source. While in the chief 
features the similarity is very marked, [with the excep- 
tion of the denouement,| even down to identity in char- 
acters, there in no mention, I believe, of Ophelia beyond 
the fact that we can, perhaps, trace the inspiration of such 
a character ina single sentence of the Danish historian. 
In the original tale we are told that Hamlet or Amleth 
was tempted by a woman as a test whether his madness 
was feigned or natural. From this simple assertion 
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Shakespeaxe has elaborated to such a degree that it may 
be almost said he has made the character of Ophelia his 
own conception. We can scarcely consider that he is 
even indebted for the suggestion itself, but rather that the 
only aid afforded him in delineation of Ophelia came 
from the existence of a character totally different, in the 
story of Grammaticus. For we are told that the woman 
in the legend was obtained to investigate Hamlet’s mad- 
ness, that is as an accessory, as great an opposite imaginable 
to Shakespeare’s version—Ophelia. We may hazard the 
statement that the great majority of playwrights would 
have either omitted altogether such brief statement in 
the original as of little importance, or elaborated a char- 
acter directly in the spirit of the original. Shakespeare 
has done neither. We cannot, on the other hand, assert 
that his idea of Ophelia was not borrowed, simply be- 
cause he has chosen to differ in his adaptation. If we 
make the general statement, Love was brought to test the 
mind of Hamlet, cannot we readily see the debt due to 
the old Danish legend, however Shakespeare may differ 
in his manner of application ? 

Such a character as Ophelia in a play like Hamlet 
would apparently have little connection with the impor- 
tant action of the plot; certainly, such a relation, should 
it exist, would seemingly exist at the expense of all indi- 
viduality. But Shakespeare has contrived that Ophelia 
shall preserve all these distinguishing traits and still be 
in intimate relation with the play, of course as an instru- 
ment rather than an agent. Ophelia, overshadowed by 
the author’s greatest creation, Hamlet, loses even the 
prominence she might otherwise possess, in the powerful 
delineation of the Queen, who lacks the courage only of 
Lady Macbeth. But, even as it is, Ophelia offers a wide 
contrast to the remainder of the dramatis persone, in her 
purity, beauty and simplicity of character, so that we find 
ourselves unconsciously regarding her as totally separate 
from the court and its frequenters,—a spiritual, ghostly 
character of an intermediate state between the remainder 
of the Danes and the ghost. 
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Shakespeare’s characters may be broadly divided into 
two classes; those which were completely marked and 
delineated, and the simple sketches that completed the 
necessary action [subservient to it], and offered contrast 
to the former class. Sir John Falstaff stands out all the 
more boldly from contrast with dare-devil Prince Henry 
and doughty Poins or Bardolph. To the second of 
these divisions Ophelia belongs. But we are to inquire 
why Ophelia has been introduced into the play? It 
seems as though Shakespeare had in mind two principal 
reasons; first, in order that he might show how power- 
fully Hamlet was actuated by revenge alone ; second, for 
antithesis. The first explanatory of the existence, the 
second, of the various relations and actions of Ophelia 
throughout the play. This theory is based upon the sup- 
position that the madness of Hamlet was feigned, not 
natural. To reveal, then, the complete influence revenge 
had attained over the melancholy and sensitive Dane, 
Shakespeare has chosen to show us how Hamlet con- 
quered the great love he bore toward Ophelia when he 
felt she was not in complete sympathy with the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. We must not doubt but that 
Hamlet loved Ophelia. While weare not told any of the 
circumstances connected with their mutual relation be- 
yond an exclamation of the Queen’s in the 5th act, when 
we are introduced to her, Laertes speaks of the love 
existing between them, and here and there throughout 
the play, the various speeches of the different characters, 
together with the words and actions of Hamlet himself, 
certainly convey the impression. 

While the death of his father was ostensibly the cause 
of his madness, the love he bore Ophelia served to pro- 
long that melancholy in the eyes of the crafty Polonius, 
the court, even the King and Queen. Thus her very 
existence and relation to Hamlet serve to lull any sus- 
picion on the part of the participants of the murder. 
Indeed, we remember at first the Queen does express 
her astonishment at the continued melancholy of her son, 
but the last reason even seems to have satisfied her. In 
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the first scene with Ophelia, Hamlet commences tenderly 
until seized with the suspicion that she was a willing spy. 
After such a thought his subsequent burst of rage is not 
feigned but is perfectly natural. Shakespeare artfully 
introduces such a suspicion to counteract the influence of 
Ophelia to some degree. For it seems hardly natural, 
without an incitement, a man even of such concen- 
tration of purpose as Hamlet could have treated Ophelia 
with such brutality, however assumed it might be. 

While we cannot assert anything, however, beyond the 
fact that Ophelia apparently owes her existence to the 
prominence of a single idea in Shakespeare’s mind,— 
perhaps we may maintain that he subsequently moulded 
the character in order that there should be the strongest 
contrast between herself and Hamlet. While Horatio, 
or the gravedigger, or Rosencrantz offered opportunity 
for diverse intellectual display upon the part of Hamlet, 
she defined the figure by absolute contrast. 

We all remember the general character of Hamlet. A 
great mind in which the purely intellectual powers pre- 
dominate to an unnatural degree, becomes a prey to the 
desire for revenge. Circumstances, his own shiftlessness 
and need of determination, transform him into a sort of 
mental St. Simon Stylites. At the very outset of the 
play, Ophelia influences our sympathy from the simple 
beauty of her character. Upon the one side we find 
Hamlet, whom she tenderly loves, determined to outroot 
the passion he really reciprocates; the crafty old Polon- 
ius, the cyclops with the eye in the back of his head, as 
Coleridge terms him, prompt to make any sacrifice to 
curry favor, a devout believer in himself; the guilty 
love and baseness of the Queen; the time-serving court, 
and the impetuous Laertes absent. The brutality exhib- 
ited by Hamlet toward Ophelia appears natural enough 
when we consider that his character was an assumed one. 
To be perfectly consistent he should be the more bitter 
to those he especially loved; fearing lest he should betray 
himself, he overacts his part. Up to the moment of 
Ophelia’s loss of reason, the antithesis is not so strongly 


9 
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marked as it is during the remainder of the play. 
Spurned by him she loved by a brutality that was in 
reality self-torture, ready to be sacrificed by her father, 
if need be, deserted by Laertes, with no sympathy either 
with the Queen or the remainder of the court, the 
death of Polonius seemed sufficient cause for the loss of 
reason that followed. Beyond this, the distinction be- 
tween Hamlet and Ophelia is strongly marked. Both 
Hamlet and Ophelia were ostensibly mad from the same 
cause. Ophelia was, in reality, insane with an utter loss 
of all reason. Hamlet had feigned madness with a mor- 
bid excess of intellect. Ophelia is childish and capricious. 
Hamlet is remarkable for clearness and brilliancy. To 
use a hackneyed simile, the mind of Ophelia was like a 
pearl. The diamond, less valuable, but little less brilliant 
from the flaw, would characterize the mind of Hamlet. 
His intellect is involved in gloomy retrospection and 
speculation, in philosophy and melancholy. Ophelia is 
childish; she laughs, weeps, smiles, frowns, without pre- 
meditation or cause. She is taken with the fancy of the 
moment. Long brooding upon one subject has jarred her 
mind, free to receive all impressions. Hamlet concen- 
trates his powers upon one topic, his thought unchange- 
able, his mood rarely otherwise. His mind is actuated by 
one impulse. In every scene Ophelia presents a different 
mood. While we are fascinated by Hamlet, we uncon- 
sciously sympathize with Ophelia. We are interested in 
the truthfulness of Hamlet’s delineation of an assumed 
character; we really mourn for Ophelia. 

Shakespeare has chosen that Ophelia shall terminate 
her life as a suicide,—for what purpose? We should nat- 
turally look for the greatest remorse on Hamlet’s part at 
the death of Ophelia,—a corresponding increase of sor- 
row since that death was a tragical one. Not only had 
the overthrow of her reason been chiefly influenced 
by Hamlet’s brutality, but Hamlet has been the imme- 
diate cause, since he had killed Polonius, mistaking him 
for the King. Dead as he was to any compassion for 
others, all of these circumstances could not have failed to 
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have shaken his assumed indifference. The funeral scene 
closes Ophelia’s relation with the play. It is one of 
weird and marvelous power, introduced by the badinage 
of the grave diggers. It holds us from the beginning 
to the climax with an interest that never flags, so 
adroitly has the dramatist arranged the dramatic elements. 
To Hamlet happens a great mental shock conveyed in the 
most effective manner through a physical means. Even 
his shiftlessness cannot find him excuse or escape in the 
presence of the dead. His total want of preparation to 
meet the blow, for he had just returned to Denmark, 
heightens the effect. He has wrought himself into a 
frenzy of intellectual passion, and, calm and collected, 
waits as a spectator influenced by curiosity to see who 
the suicide might be, with as little interest beyond mere 
curiosity as though it had been Rosencrantz’s brother-in- 
law, if he had one. The shock comes instantaneously. 
Ophelia has met the death he has deliberated upon. He 
exclaims with astonishment and dismay, “ What! the fair 
Ophelia?” Self-accusation, remorse, sorrow, al! unman 
him fora moment. The movement of Laertes recalls him 
to the men and things about him. Now it has been re- 
marked for the first time during the play, Hamlet forgets 
his assumed character; from the moment he leaps into 
the grave until the end of the scene, he is as perfectly 
natural as he ever was. Such is the tempest of his pas- 
sion, those about him cannot make any distinction; not 
comprehending, since Ophelia alive had no apparent 
influence, how her mere death could totally unman him. 
But Hamlet then only realized his own brutality, his own 
selfishness. Only fora moment does he falter to pursue 
his path, until accident transforms him from the instrument, 
as Dr. Johnson called him, into the agent. Ophelia was 
the offspring of Shakespeare the poet, as well as the 
dramatist. A. F.3. 
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AFTERTHOUGHT. 


How often when some deed is done, 
When we have gained whate’er we sought, 
And there is time for afterthought, 

We feel how little we have won. 


Amid the busy, crowded scenes 
Of ever active, surging life,— 
Amid the roar of its real strife 

The mind to present action leans. 


The tension of each quivering nerve, 
The quick-repeated, panting breath, 
As if the goal were life or death, 

Allow us not aside to swerve. 


What matters it how rough the road 
Which leads us to the cherished aim, 
Be it to honor, wealth, or fame? 

How small the thought on this bestowed ! 


No thought but this,—to gain the prize, 
No matter what it costs the heart, 
How much it rends its life apart, 

How vain the bitter sacrifice. 


Forgetful of endearing ties 
That bind some other lives to ours, 
We little mind the holy powers 

That pass for aye when friendship dies. 


But if, perchance, in weariness 
We stop far on the upward track, 
And cast our wishful eyes aback, 
While bitter thoughts upon us press,— 


Across our souls a surging tide 
Comes rushing then, of pain and grief, 
As with remorse we see beneath 

Some friend we’ve rudely pushed aside. 
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Some scene that might have hallowed been, 
And held within the memory dear, 
And been to us a spring of cheer, 

Had we but striven its joys to win. 


But baser thoughts around us press : 
We turn our energies again 
To tread the path so many men 
Have trodden in dreary loneliness. 


And when the prize at last we gain, 
Does every weary, aching sense 
Receive a lordly recompense 

For all its suffering and pain ? 


Alas, too oft it is the same 

Sad story of mistaken trust,— 

The tempting fruit is found but dust 
Upon the Dead Sea shore of fame. 


Better it were to calmly count 
The cost to all life’s sympathies, 
However bright the vision is, 

Before we climb the weary mount. 


Better to hoard the precious store 
Of the bright ornaments of life,— 
Better to shun the fruitless strife, 

By taking afterthought before. 
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YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. 


Music. 


BY CHARLES TILLINGHAST, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


USIC is the language of the soul. It is excellent 

only as it expresses well the emotions of the soul. 
Music never excites men intellectually,—it moves them 
emotionally. It does not make a man more rational, but 
it always makes him kinder, better-natured, and more 
generous. 

Now music is properly an amusement. It should not, 
therefore, be carried to such a degree of refinement that 
only cultivated musicians can understand it. If sucha 
culture were advisable or desirable, we might just as well 
convert our violins into kindling-wood, use the strings of 
our pianos for clothes-lines, and tell the novice at once 
that such a notation denotes such an idea, just as we tell 
a child that m-a-n spells ‘‘man,” and ever afterward he 
would so regard it. Then music would become a dead 
language, different from Hebrew or Greek only in not 
being able to express so great a variety of ideas. Music 
is a language, but it is one of emotions and not of thought. 
In other words, it is natural and not artificial language. 
A chord does not express a certain idea “ by, common 
consent,” but by the nature of things, just as a groan 
expresses pain and a sob grief. Of course grief, or any 
other emotion, may be expressed by artificial language. 
If we feel the grief, it will also be expressed by natural 
language ; that is, by the accompanying tone and facial 
conformation. In such a case, any one will allow that 
the natural language is far more expressive than the arti- 
ficial. Why is it? Because in natural language we can- 
not lie, while in artificial we can. Thus we learn to place 
so much faith in the natural more than in the artificial, as 
we do in a man of integrity more than in one of trickery. 
Thus it is that music is impressive. A very learned 
Frenchman, speaking of the smooth and simple language 
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of the early Germans as compared with the harsh and 
complicated tongue of the present, says: “It commenced 
by being a music and ended by becoming an algebra.” I 
fear that German music is also tending toward symbol- 
ism. Let us see. 

Music, as well as literature, has its history ; but while 
the history of the former is a history of the intellectual 
life of nations, a history of the latter is the story of their 
emotional existence. To this fact is due the difficulty of 
writing a history of the art. Wecan trace its chronicles 
and, indeed, give the general characteristics of the music 
of any nation; but who can analyze a passion? 

We must regard Greece as the nursery of music. 
Here were invented and first used the two simplest 
instruments, the lyre and the flute. As is the case with 
everything primeval, the first exercises of music are told 
inallegory. We hear of the contest between citharistic 
and auletic music in the story of Apollo and Marsyas. 
Minerva, Mercury and Apollo are the gods who gave 
prestige to the art. All music at that early period was 
simply melodic—harmony was a thing unknown. Music 
then sustained the same relation to music now that spool- 
silk does to the handsome fabric made by weaving it. Of 
course music could not exist forever as a filament, but 
must go where there was skill to manufacture it. 

Though there is much dispute about the matter, and it 
will probably never be settled, I cling firmly to the belief 
that the chants of St. Ambrose and of Pope Gregory are 
the first exponents of a correct harmony. That puts the 
discovery of harmony in the fourth century at the latest. 
Some learned musicians have gone so far as to say that it 
was invented by Scarlatti about 1700 A. D. To say 
nothing of the absurdity of calling it an “invention,” it 
will be seen that the introduction of the organ and the 
piano calls for an immediate exploration of the principles 
of harmony, especially when it is granted that even the 
Greeks had some elementary notions of it. At any rate, 
all parties agree that Italy was the place of the discovery 
and formularization of the rules of harmony ; and this, to- 
gether with the ascendency of the Christian Church at 
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Rome, offers sufficient explanation of the fact that Italy, 
during the early part of the Christian era and through 
the middle ages, was the home of music. 

Let us pass over the age from Gregory to Luther and 
the Reformation, during which time all will give Italian 
music precedence. In Luther’s music we again find the 
mysterious charm of a true religion. After the sublime 
chants of Gregory and his time, I find no music which so 
fully answers the purposes of the art as the strains of 
Luther. No country can excel his celebrated hymn, “ A 
strong Tower ts our God.” It is one of the world’s master- 
pieces. The sweetness of Italy at once yields precedence 
to Germany’s sublime faith and unrivalled strength. 
Luther was followed by such men as the Bachs, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. When Italian 
music was overcome by the grandeur of Luther’s hymns, 
the art was in a very crudestate. Operas were composed 
and sung merely for the purpose of showing the range 
and culture of the singers’ voices—a kind of gymnastic 
exhibition. The highest form of music, the oratorio, was 
entirely unknown. Such was the state of things at the 
advent of the illustrious series of men which I have given, 
It seems as though they worked with a preconceived 
plan for the division of the labor of bringing music to its 
present state. Bach and Handel explored the depths of 
counterpoint. Gluck waged a successful war upon the 
custom, then in vogue, of writing melodies merely for 
their own sake’and without reference to the sentiments 
they were to express. His Orpheus and Eurydice stood 
the severest test that could be given to music written to 
impress upon the hearer the emotion expressed in the 
text. At he himself illustrated it, his idea was that the 
music should be to the words what “ loveliness of color and 
a happy mixture of light and shade are to a faultless 
drawing,” which serve to add to the life of the picture 
without obscuring its outlines. Haydn opened the new 
field of instrumentation and completed what Hindel had 
commenced in the construction of the oratorio. Mozart 
completed the study of counterpoint and instrumentation. 
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Then comes Beethoven, inferior to none—trained in the 
roughest and most thorough German style. Compelled 
at the early age of four to practice most diligently and 
laboriously his daily exercises at the harpsichord, at 
eleven he was a composer of acknowledged merit and 
could play nearly all of “that xe plus ultra of music,” the 
Well-tempered Clavichord of Sebastian Bach. At eleven a 
virtuoso, the time soon came when the extemporaneous 
expression through his fingers of the deepest emotions of 
his heart became as perfectly natural as it is for a trained 
orator to express his thoughts in well-selected, forcible, 
and sometimes eloquent, language. As his sphere widened 
his genius seemed to expand, and at last, a full orchestra 
was taught its capacities. It has been well said that 
“Haydn and Mozart completed the anatomy of instru- 
mental music—Beethoven touched it, and it became a 
living soul.” 

Nothing desirable was then left to be developed in this 
style of music. Beethoven was succeeded by masters 
who introduced an age of transition not yet ended. 
Meyerbeer’s favorite compositions are the first fruits of 
this movement. His opera of Fephthah, while it satisfied 
himself as an expression of his musical ideas and received 
the encomiums of Von Weber and his master, Vogler, 
had none of the elements of popularity and was consid- 
ered a failure. On the other hand, his Huguenots and 
Le Prophete, composed with due regard to precedents, 
have won a sustained and deserved popularity. 

Next in chronological order comes Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy—an earnest adherent of the established style 
and an excellent representative of its abilities. Almost 
as soon appears upon the stage the first successful up- 
holder of the modern school. I refer to Richard Wagner. 
For a long time unable to secure a single representation 
of one of his eccentric operas, he at last obtains a power- 
ful ally in Franz Liszt, brings out his Tannhiuser, and 
anew school of music is the result. While all are not 
agreed that the new school is a good one, no one denies 
that its founder isa most highly accomplished musician. 
10 
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As a director he has seldom been equalled. He has the 
most accurate knowledge of instrumentation and of all 
the rules of composition. His faults are that he has the 
most absolute belief in his own theories, and that he will 
violate any rule for the sake of an effect. The former 
fault is a very grave one, it will readily be seen, for it 
precludes the possibility of learning anything from his 
opponents. His growth must come from himself. But 
we know that such growth is as likely to come from his 
faults as from his virtues, and that it may be extremely 
vicious. Wagner’s peculiar theory is that melody can- 
not express the best musical effects—that a tune is an 
abnormal development of music. His ideas are expressed 
by a series of detached chords upon particular instru- 
ments. Frequently there is no modulation from one 
chord to its successor. The result is that an uncultivated 
musician is often lost in his chaotic commotion. The 
movement of which he is the leader is the war of instru- 
mentation for the supremacy in music. 

This question of melody merits a careful examination. 
It was first raised by Gluck against the old Italian mas- 
ters, whose operas consisted of a series of detached tunes 
composed without reference to the emotion they should 
have helped to express. Gluck insisted that the air was 
not the main thing, but the emotion ought to take prece- 
dence. In this opinion his judgment was sustained by 
the musical sense of the world. Mozart’s music is the 
choicest flower of Gluck’s ideal style. Wagner arises 
and outbids Gluck, and the whole classical school of Ger- 
many, and says that a melody is not only not the chief 
thing, but not even a valuable necessary thereto. This 
proposition he makes the hinge of his theory of music, 
and this—I say it with all deference to this gifted man— 
is the vital mistake of the whole system. His strong 
point in the discussion is that a melody is not natural. 
He says that a lover does not employ an elaborate aria 
in his declaration, nor does a wounded man tell his agony 
in aslow tune in a minor key. Suppose we grant all this. 
It is equally true that a lover does not chant his love 
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with fantastic leaps, in the emphatic parts, from the 
tender refrain in B flat to some uncouth discord in F 
sharp, as may be instanced in some of Herr Wagner's 
music. In fact, if naturalness is the prime requisite, what 
becomes of the opera and all its accompaniments ? 

To whatever conclusion German musicians may come 
(and it is not unlikely they will sanction the ultra views 
of Herr Wagner), it is almost certain that a nation of 
ballad-singers, like our own, will never adopt the strange 
views of the school of “the music of the future.” 

Nor can the world slight the views of a country which 
is now admitted to be the most liberal patron of the art. 
Even as [ write, many about me who feel no particular 
interest in music are paying the exorbitant price of three 
dollars to hear Pauline Lucca, while in Leipzig, the very 
shrine of music, a sum of about thirteen cents will buy a 
seat in a private box for the incomparable Peschka- 
Leutner, and a bouquet to throw to her. May we hope 
that the day is not far distant when our own America 
shall bring forth a school of musicians who, by uniting 
the sublime harmonies of Germany to the beautiful melo- 
dies of Italy, will produce effects grand beyond belief? 
That would be a music, the excellence of which would 
convince Herr Wagner himself. May that be “the 
music of the future!” 


HYPERION. 


ITH the exception of an occasional contribution 

to a newspaper or magazine, Longfellow’s prose 
works were his first productions. His poetical genius 
has clothed them with a tenderness and depth of feeling, 
with a brilliancy of metaphor and imagery peculiar to 
themselves. This is especially true of Hyperion. There 
is a halo of romance about it that attracts us and appeals 
to our sympathies. After the death of his first wife, 
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Longfellow became enamored of a young lady in Cam- 
bridge. He proposed and was refused. In the opening 
chapter, when he says, “ The setting of a great hope is 
like the setting of the sun,” he doubtless refers to the 
death of the former. Later on he impersonates the object 
of his affections under the character of Miss Ashburton. 
Many of the incidents occurring between Paul Fleming, 
the hero, and Miss Ashburton, did actually occur. They 
are real, not ideal. Soon after the publication of this 
work, the young lady relented, and married its author. 
Her tragic death not long since heightens the interest 
attached to the story. 

Hyperion is a romance, but is distinguished from ordi- 
nary romances by its simplicity of plan; by an entire lack 
of common-place incidents; of domestic entanglements; 
in short, of many of the ingredients usually considered 
necessary to stories of this kind. Its quiet, delicate, and 
beautiful pictures contrast with the terrific scenes of 
ordinary romance like a soft autumnal scene with the 
landscape swept by a tropical hurricane. The plan may 
be given in few words. The hero, a young American, 
is oppressed with grief, and determines to travel in 
foreign lands. He is a man of delicate sensibilities, of 
poetical caste of mind, of quick appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and of refined intellect. As a student 
and traveler, he passes through Germany and Switzer- 
land. While in the latter country he falls in love. 
Finding his passion unanswered, and tired of his long 
sojourn abroad, he decides to return to his native land; 
and, on the eve of his departure, is subjected to a last 
and final pang, with which the book leaves him. 

The manner in which the story is told is rich and fin- 
ished, and appeals to our imagination, to our intellect 
and to our hearts. The author enwraps moral sentiments 
in such beautiful garments that they often steal upon us 
unawares. He possesses such extraordinary power of 
language, that on analyzing any thought or illustration, 
we find it clothed in words that fit it precisely. His 
style is the natural outgrowth of his imagination and of 
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his studies, and is as well suited tothe lower paths of 
prose as to the aerial heights of poetry. He changes 
from the pathetic to the ludicrous so rapidly and so well 
that one cannot fail to appreciate the contrast. Though 
never obscure, he often leaves much to the imagina- 


- tion of the hero. Underneath the surface there are many 


springs from which cool streams can readily be drawn. 
Some of his figures may seem strained, but with few 
exceptions, they are almost faultless. The following are 
gathered, as it were, from clusters. Speaking of the 
Rhine, he says: “Like the stream of thy life runs the 
stream beneath us. Down from the distant Alps, out 
into the wide world, it bursts away, like a youth from the 
house of his fathers. Broad-breasted and strong, and 
with earnest endeavors, like manhood, it makes itself a 
way through these difficult mountain passes. And at 
length, in its old age, it falters, and its steps are weary 
and slow, and it sinks into the sand, and through its grave 
passes into the great ocean, which is its eternity.” 

The author speaks thus of his hero: “ It would have 
been wellif he could have forgotten the past; that he 
might not so mournfully have lived in it, but might have 
enjoyed and improved the present. But this his heart 
refused to do; and ever, as he floated upon the great sea 
of life, he looked down through the transparent waters, 
checkered with sunshine and shade, into the vast cham- 
bers of the mighty deep, in which his happier days had 
sunk, and wherein they were lying still visible, like golden 
sands, and precious stones, and pearls ; and, half in despair, 
half in hope, he grasped downward after them again, and 
drew back his hand, filled only with sea-weed, and drip- 
ping with briny tears!” 

One of the most noticeable features of the work is the 
blending of present realities with past illusions. Even 
the love the hero feels seems to combine the fire of pas- 
sion with the delicate and high wrought ideas of love that 
were characteristic of the age of chivalry. As already 
intimated, Longfellow has not curried to the popular 
taste by offering it a romance replete with thrilling inci- 
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dents, but has taken a simple story founded on fact, and 
surrounded it with luxuriance of fancy and language. 
The author has interwoven in a natural and beautiful man- 
ner, with the general plan of the story, the customs and 
legends of the countries through which the hero passes. 
The book is a treasury of legends, facts, criticisms, and 
beautiful truths expressed in equally beautiful language. 
It is a library in itself. Its rich discussions of letters and 
art cannot fail to give materials for reflection, and often 
feelings of delight. The chapters on Jean Paul and 
Goethe, though written with enthusiasm, are impartial, 
and, on this account, are far more interesting than the 
remarks on their chardcters and merits offered us by lovers 
of the German muse. 

Though the general tone of Hyperion is sad and roman- 
tic, it is enriched throughout by a quiet vein of humor, 
which crops out often in Fleming himself, and constantly 
in his two friends, Berkley and the Baron. The attempt 
of the former to console the hero after Miss Ashburton’s 
refusal, by giving his own experience, is thoroughly char- 
acteristic, and would well repay a perusal. So beautiful 
are his descriptions, and so well adapted to the thought 
is the language he employs, that it requires little effort to 
accompany Fleming in his travels; to feel the feelings he 
feels; to see the scenes he sees; and to meet the persons he 
meets. He paints the heroine with fervor and feeling. 
His descriptions are real and distinct. That of Heidel- 
berg is justly celebrated. 

Hyperion has already become a standard work, and, as 
such, will outlive its author and many generations after 
him. To those generations, however, it will have a 
peculiar interest. It will be read by them for its own 
beauties, and the knowledge it affords of the writer. It 
portrays his character. In his other works he remains 
unseen. In this one he speaks to us; he tells us many 
of his thoughts and feelings, as well as some of the sad- 
dest incidents of his life. As painters oftentimes have 
drawn their own portraits in their masterpieces, so Long- 
fellow has drawn a partial portrait of himself in this, the 
best of his prose works. J. W. B. 
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THE WHITE ROSE. 


A SERENADE, 


Good night, love, good night, all the world is at rest, 
Asleep, fast asleep on the night’s peaceful breast. 
The drowsy stars wink for the morning to come, 
As here to thy window with glad steps I roam. 

Good night, good night, O sweetly dream! 
While softly I sing ‘neath the stars’ twinkling gleam. 


Wake not! slumber on! and the words of my song 
The joy of thine innocent dream shall prolong. 
Sweet dream! tell my lady her own lover sings, 
O tell the devotion his longing heart brings. 

Good night, good night, O sweetly rest ! 
As some timid bird in a moss-hidden nest. 


O soft, gentle lute, be thy breathings of love, 
Steal up, silver tones, to her windows above. 
But stay ! thou hast broken her quiet repose— 
See ! downward she tosses a beautiful rose. 
Good night, good night, my love, my sweet! 
More fair than the rose-bud that falls at my feet. 


And thee, snowy blossom, forever I’ll keep, 
While blooming in beauty or drooping in sleep. 
When fading and dead I will cherish thee still, 
With thoughts of my love thou my spirit shall fill. 

Good night, good night, my love, my own! 
Soft winds, bear my song to my lady alone. 


A LETTER. 


Y DEAR JOHN.—You expressed in your last 

letter some sentiments of which I could not ap- 
prove, and, at the risk of incurring your displeasure, I 
should like to give you a few bits of friendly advice. You 
mentioned particularly how old you had grown and how 
mature you considered yourself and your judgment. 
Now, John, I don’t wish to injure your dignity,—but, did 
you ever notice how old a Senior always is. How old 
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every young man. is at twenty. Itis the most natural 
thing in the world for you to feel so. A young man sud- 
denly thrown upon himself, learns a great deal of the 
world in a short time, and naturally thinks he knows it 
all. I donot blame you for this feeling ; it is a bit of affec- 
tation, but it will make you manly and self-reliant. But, 
my dear John, I do not like that cold, cynical, man-of-the- 
world spirit which you betray. This, too, is natural, but 
should not be indulged. A warm, yet sensitive nature, 
when it first comes in contact with the world, is flowing 
over with the milk of human kindness, and it invariably 
spills some. Well, spilled milk sours pretty quickly, and 
this warm heart becomes chilled and misanthropic. The 
little tendrils that reach out and cling affectionately to 
every surrounding object are scorched by one ‘rozen by 
another, poisoned by another, till, withered by disappoint- 
ment, they all draw back and twine selfishly about them- 
selves. Now | suspect, John, from the slough of despond 
in which you evidently wrote, that you love some girl, 
and that your love is not returned. If this is so, I am 
deeply and sincerely sorry for you. 

When two hearts that have grown into one and learned 
to throb and and beat together for each others’ sorrows 
and joys, are torn apart by the faithlessness of one, the 
lacerating wound cannot be healed by saying, “ No mat- 
ter;” “It’s the common lot of man,” &c., &c. You won't 
die of it, John, for ‘‘ Men have died ere now, and worms 
have eaten them, but not of Love.” But you may do 
worse than die; your heart may be so chilled that your 
life will drag heavily for years. My dear fellow, let those 
delicate tendrils twine closely about your idol and hold 
that idol sacred still. Rather let them cling, withered 
and blighted, to that false heart than twist about your 
own in a net-work so thick and impenetrable that even the 
love of God cannot touch the withered core. But enough 
of this, my dear fellow, for I have no reason to suspect 
that you are in love except the cynical spirit of your 
letter, and the bitterness with which you spoke of society 
in general and especially that in New Haven. 
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You said that New Haven society was made up of a 
few old maids who could talk of nothing but their friends 
in preceding classes. Now, John, did you ever think that 
age is more truly a relative than an absolute quality? A 
young lady of twenty-one may seem quite aged to a 
twenty-year-old boy. In ordinary society-conversation 
a lady would hardly think of the possibility of offending 
a gentleman by mentioning some friend of hers who hap- 
pened to be a year or two older, but there is “ ux dge cer- 
tain” in the life of a man when he feels old, desires to be 
considered old and is offended at any remark which infers 
that he is not old,—and this age is twenty. When you 
have lived a little longer you will be younger and will 
cease to be offended at your lady friends sometimes men- 
tioning aquaintances a few years older than yourself. 

Excuse, my dear fellow, the plain and gratuitous advice 
which I have offered; but, believe me, one of the most 
unfortunate acquirements of the young college graduate 
is that cold, cynical, misanthropic spirit which is engen- 
dered by the blasting and chilling effects of premature 
development. 


NOTABILIA. 


As the months of Senior year glide by and we see our- 
selves so near the end of our chequered college course, 
the shadow of care which our coming entrance into the 
world casts upon us, and our hopes and fears as to our 
future career, only serve to heighten the enjoyment of 
our present calm and genial life. Let all but the cynic, 
then, refrain from sarcasms and sneers at those Wemora- 
bilia collectors who are determined to have something to 
recall every new experience ‘and sensation of their col- 
lege life, and who gather so diligently rich collections of 
printed trash into their huge and gorgeously-bound books. 
In years to come shall the boating man not gaze with 
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pride upon the account of the tight race his crew so gal- 
lantly won? Willthe scholar not experience something 
of the old feeling as he glances at the difficult examina- 
tion paper which he at last mastered? Will the eyes of 
the country postmaster or U. S. senator not glisten as he 
recalls the first triumph of his political life at Delta 
Kappa or Sigma Eps? And, finally, will we too not gaze 
fondly upon the menus of those jovial Lit. suppers? 
The wine has been drunken; the wit, the song, the 
laughter, the genial faces, have vanished, but their mem- 
ories are pleasant still. Let the Memorabilia collector 
then go upon his anxious way in peace, and let us help 
him to the treasures he covets, in all Christian love and 
charity. 


THE remarks recently made by Professor Carter to the 
Senior class on the study of German, were received with 
lively satisfaction by all those desiring to make a profita- 


ble study of the language. Instead of making “ each 
word a peg to hang a disquisition on,” the method adopted 
is to interest the students in the spirit of the tragedy 
they are now reading, and to teach them the general 
structure of the language. Some, indeed, complain that 
they do not know enough of the Grammar. If so, it is 
their own fault. The drill received by the class was 
quite enough to give an intelligent and hard-working 
student the means of translating freely and accurately. 
What is lost in detailed knowledge of syntactical rules 
is more than made up for by that gained of the 
beauty and power of the language. At the end of the 
present term those who take any interest in the study 
will have obtained a very fair acquaintance with one of 
the best of German tragedies. It may be impossible to 
study the classics in the same way, but if it could be done 
we feel that students would be much more interested in 
them. It is very unforttinate, to say the least, that even 
the best of our students graduate with so little knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin literatures. 
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A VERY large number of young men in the West, who 
are dependent almost entirely upon their own exertions 
for their support, seem to be deterred from entering our 
larger and older Eastern colleges for two reasons. They 
anticipate greater difficulties in “working their way 
through,” and they have some idea that money and social 
position alone command respect and deference at Yale 
and Harvard. Now, we do not know how it may be at 
some of our Eastern colleges, but we are certain that such 
isnot the state of affairs at Yale. As Yale, of course, 
does not scatter advertisements broadcast throughout the 
country, it is to be expected that some should be ignorant 
of the advantages which the college and New Haven 
offer to poor students. It is exceedingly difficult and dis- 
couraging for a man without means to support himself 
during four years in college anywhere, but we claim that 
itis not harder at New Haven than it is at any of the 
Western colleges, with the exception, perhaps, of Cornell. 
The necessary expenses of one who takes advantage of his 
situation to obtain his tuition, books, etc., free, are not 
more than $350 a year, including everything, and we 
know of many who have never expended so much. But, 
even admitting that the expenses are greater, New Haven 
offers more resources than smaller towns, and the remun- 
eration for the kind of work a student can do is propor- 
tionally higher than in many of the small towns in which 
by far the greater number of Western colleges are situ- 
ated. It is only necessary to say that there are a num- 
ber of men in every class of very small means, or of none 
at all, who find no insuperable obstacle in supporting 
themselves at Yale. The other reason is totally without 
weight. Yale is essentially democratic. We donot mean 
to say that wealth is not an important element in our 
social life,—it is everywhere—but we do say that poor 
men meet with respect from the students and with decided 
favor from the Faculty. The word “scrub” here is never 
applied to a man because he is poor, and many of the 
poorest men take the highest positions and honors in their 
classes. Of course, everyone admits that the education 
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obtained at Yale is far superior to that of any Western 
college, and we see no good reason why poor men in the 
West as well as in the East should not take advantage of 
it, even more than they do at present. 


THE fund usually raised by the Senior class is, we sup- 
pose, a grateful token of affection to our Alma Mater, and 
is usually devoted to the Library or to some ornamental 
purposes. We hope, however, that it will be used ina more 
directly useful way this year, for the ventilation of some of 
our recitation rooms, and especially for that of the Presi- 
dent’s lecture-room. Anyone, we think, not gifted with 
the most perfect lungs will appreciate our feelings about 
this. The horrors of that lecture-room are known to 
every Senior class, and, as yet, nothing has been done to 
alleviate them. Some ingenious method of ventilation 
and heating we feel sure could be contrived, and, for one 
or two thousand dollars, it could be made a very comfort- 
able place, and the class of ’74 would be held in grateful 
remembrance by all Senior classes for some time to come, 
and by those members of the Faculty who are unfortunate 
enough to lecture init. There is no reason to suppose 
that new recitation and lecture-rooms will be supplied for 
several years, and we know of no way in which the 
money could be made so directly useful. The em- 
ployment of the money for zsthetic purposes would be 
more pleasing to all, but this matter of ventilation is 
beginning to be almost a question of life and death to 
some, and the Faculty do not seem able to meet it. 


SINCE our last issue, quite a sensation has been pro- 
duced in the college world by the appearance of the Yale 
Courant in a new and enlarged form and so changed, in 
fact, in its general plan as to be worthy of consideration 
as anew paper. We welcome the new comer to the field 
of Yale journalism and give it all credit for the energy 
displayed in its establishment, and for the comprehensive- 
ness with which it proposes to enter upon its work. Just 
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here, however, we wish to say that which has been sug- 
gested to us by this new departure, viz., that there is not 
room in Yale College for two good papers in addition to the 
Lit. One is all we need, be its name Courant or Record. 
The chief aim of our weekly papers is, as we understand 
it, to furnish college news, and to offer brief articles upon 
whatever topics of interest to the college may present 
themselves. Now, there is no doubt that college journal- 
ism has made a great advance in the last few years, but 
with two papers every week, this improvement is retarded. 
We do not get any more news by the present arrangement, 
for,in the endeavor to give fresh and readable items, each 
paper is compelled to fill out its columns with more or 
less matter which .should not be tolerated there. And 
as to the department of contributed articles, each addition 
to our periodical literature only furnishes more numerous 
opportunities for feeble brains to spread themselves 
thin on paper. There is just about enough talent and 
enterprise in Yale College to support one good, readable 
weekly paper, but, under the present system, while each 
may have many peculiar excellences, there must neces- 
sarily be published much that tends to lower the standard 
to which it might otherwise attain. 


THERE is one evil about our Democratic Yale which 
has never been much dwelt upon. We refer to a certain 
impatience of restraint and authority in everything—even 
in college sports. This usually finds vent in surly grum- 
bling as to such and such a one’s trying to “run things.” 
Now it is one of the misfortunes of this life of ours that 
every organization has to be controlled, “run,” by some 
person who knows something about it. Mob-rule is very 
pleasing, perhaps, but it is at least doubtful whether in 
ball and boating it has succeeded in Yale as well as its 
most enthusiastic admirers could wish. Indeed, old grad- 
uates tell us that the principal reason why Yale has not 
always been successful in all college sports, is simply that 
aman does not dare to assume authority lest he should 
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lose in popularity. Discipline is just as much needed in 
our crews and nines as it is in the army, and without it 
they can scarcely expect more success. Complaints, too, 
are often heard that such a man is trying to “run the class,” 
a general, vague way of expressing disapprobation at the 
influence he wields. Now, enthusiastic and energetic 
men who take great interest in college matters are just 
fitted to “run things” in general, and by the natural bent 
of their minds they become politicians and leaders in col- 
lege as they do in the world. It seems to us that a little 
more consideration and respect for such men, as long as 
they do nothing deserving the disapprobation of all, and 
a little more gratitude for the time which they sacrifice to 
the interests of their fellow students, would be more gen- 
erous and more manly. The most amusing feature of this 
is that the worst grumblers often admit that the unfor- 
tunate captain, or president, or committee man, or polliti- 
cian, is equal to the task imposed upon him, and would 
refuse to serve in his onerous position themselves. This 


impatience may be at times a rebuke to officiousness and 
conceit, but no one can deny that it has greatly harmed 
our college sports in the past, and, unless we are careful 
to restrain it, will do so again in the future. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Oct. 1 to Nov. 12, a long period, but not marked by 
any events of unusual interest. Although a subject to be generally 
avoided, we cannot but refer to the remarkable manner in which the 
Elm City has belied its reputation as to disagreeable weather in Fall 
term. Rarely have we seen a more delightful autumn than that through 
which we have just passed. Morning after morning the sun has risen 
in unclouded splendor, calling the drowsy ones from their lazy beds and 
sending them to Chapel in unusual] numbers for this time of the year. 
Day after day the crisp bracing air, replete with oxygen and health, 
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the purple haze upon the distant hills, and the saddened beauty of 
the leafless woods have summoned many forth to long tramps, from 
which they have returned filled with new life. And night after night 
from behind the clustering elms, chaste Diana’s silvery car has mounted 
into the heavens, throwing a weird beauty upon the ‘‘ American Par- 
thenon,” and even removing the more salient points of ugliness (we can 
say no more) from the long row of ‘‘ cotton factories” which constitute 
the New Haven Academe. [In consequence of this beneficence there 
has been less sickness than usual in college, and the campus can still be 
crossed with dry feet. 


Boating Matters 


Attracted considerable attention during the first of the month, but have 
now yielded to the season. On Saturday, Oct, 11, a meeting was held 
at which it was voted that any member of the Boat Club should be 
eligible for election to any of its offices. The election of Mr. Ferry, 
72, as President, was made unanimous. Wednesday, Oct. 15, was the 


day of the 


Fall Regatta, 


Which was an unqualified success in every respect. The day wasa 
beautiful one, the attendance was large and enthusiastic, and all the 
contestants did themselves credit. ‘The races were rowed in the follow- 
ing order :—First, She//s : Hopkins Grammar School: Ransom (bow), 
Hostetter, Wilcox, Brainerd, Wurtz, Porter (stroke). Russell’s 
School: Day (bow), Glover, Otis, Ford, Johnston, Dole (stroke). 
Course, two miles, The lead was taken by the Russellites and kept 
over the whole course. Time, Russell, 14.16%; Grammar School, 
15.23%. Prizes, 6 badges, $60. Second, Single Shells for the South- 
worth Cup :—Entries: Wilcox, ’74, Martin, ’75, Cook, 76 Hall, 
§.S.S.’75, Vernon, S. S.S.’75. Course, two miles. The first part of 
the distance the contest was rather a close one, after which Wilcox and 
Cook obtained considerable headway over the rest. Wilcox was first 
at the turn, but was soon overhauled by Cook, and the race between 
them was a close one to the finish, Cook coming in ahead with a fine 
spurt. Time: Cook, 15.29}; Wilcox, 15.334; Hall, 16.184; Mar- 
tin, 16.554; Vernon, 17.17}. Prize, cup, value $300. This was the 
last race for the Southworth Cup, as it will not be offered again. 
Third Race, Barges :—Entries : ’74, Scudder (b.), Chittenden, Hal- 
sted, J. U. Brown, Weeks, Bussing (s.), Holbrook (cox.); ’75, Noyes 
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(b.), Brooks, Benton, Cochran, McBirney, Cutter (s.), Howard (cox.) ; 
’77, Willson (b.), Baker, Barnum, Shelton, Stimson, Cole (s.), Towns- 
end, ’74 (cox.) ; ’76, S. S. S., Nichols (b.), Newhall, Nixon, Claflin, 
Bruce, Rockwood (s.), F. Wood (cox.). Course, two miles. ’75 and 
76, S. S. S., gave to ’74 a handicap of fifteen seconds and to ’77 one of 
twenty, subject to appeal after the race. °74 led to the point, and from 
there to the turn the race was close. On the home stretch ’76 obtained 
the lead, though hard pressed by ’75, and came in winners in the best 
time ever made by a barge crew on Saltonstall. Time: ’76, S. S.S., 
13.333 775, 13-423 774, 14.243; °77, 14.36%. Prizes, six silver 
goblets. Fourth and last race, She//s :—Entries: ’74, Gunn (b.), 
Bristol, Munroe, Henderson, Dunning, Waterman (s.); ’76, De Forest 
(b.), Noyes, Metcalf, Harrison, Kellogg, Cook (s.). Course, three 
miles. The Scientifics were to have entered a crew, but withdrew. 
This was the most interesting race of the day. 74 obtained the lead 
at the start and kept it half way to the turn. Both crews turned nearly 
together, but on the way down the English stroke showed its superiority 
by giving ’76 the lead, which they easily kept to the line. Time: 
76, 19.234; °74, 19.434. Prizes, six gold badges. Thus ended the 
Fall Races, and in swiftly gathering darkness and clouds of dust, by foot, 
horse and steam power, the crowd betook itself to New Haven. The 


Treasurer's Report 


for the Y. U. B. C. from Sept. 11 to Nov. 1, 1873, is as follows : 


Receipts. Payments. 
Subscriptions, since Sept. 11, . : - $ 42.00 
Rent of room in the boat house, ‘ ‘ 3.00 
Gift from a ’6g man in Boston, . ‘ , 10,00 
A. H. Allen, California, . 7 \ ‘ 5.00 
Cook, balance from 1872-3, : : ° 22.50 
Salt. Races, sale of Programmes, Mr. Gulliver, 15.00 
Fares, ; ; : : : ; - 364.09 
Entrance Fees, : ‘ : ‘ . 93-00 
Freight, . ° ° ° ° ; 22.50 
C. H. Ferry, loan, : , 103.92 
Harrington, for work on boats at Springfield 
Balance of board bill, for crew, 
Salt. Races exp., N. Y. & N. H. train and freight, 
“© Benjamin & Ford, prizes, 

G. H. Townsend, rent at lake, 

A. Tucker, boats and services, 

Benham, posters and posting, 

T. M. & T., tickets, 
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Salt. Races exp., Ropes, buoys, etc., ‘ . $ 5.83 

‘* Platforms, carpenters’ work, ; 14.56 

“« C. H. Ferry, for fare, . ° 1.00 
Locks and pulleys at Saltonstall, ; , : 3-25 
A. Tucker, hire boats, Regatta 1872, . ‘ 3.00 
Benjamin & Ford, on acc. prizes, Regatta 1872, 89.00 
C. M. Linn, bal. bill, gymnastic exhib., 1872, 48.62 
T. Hurle, on acc. uniforms, crew 1873, . 5; 12.00 
W. Robinson, for buoys, Regatta 1871, ‘ 2.72 
Twelve fares to Saltonstall to unload boats, ” 1.20 
Premium for insurance, . , ‘ ‘ 32.50 
Town tax till July, 874» : ‘ . ‘ 30.83 
Cash on hand, . ° ° ° ‘ 18.10 





$681.01 $681.01 


AMOUNTS DUE BY THE CLUB, 


Benjamin & Ford, balance on prizes, 1872, , . 8 24.60 
T. Hurle, balance on uniforms, 1872, . 117.00 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, for ae Constitution, 29.50 
Frank Moriarty, ale for crews, , ° ° 85.00 
F, E. Griswold, on uniforms, 1871, , ‘ ° -  +150.50 
M. White, for boat repairing, : ° ‘ ‘ 20.00 
C. H. Ferry, for loan, : : : : ‘ - 103.92 


$530.52 
AMOUNTS DUE TO THE CLUB, 


Cornell navy, on boat, > ; ‘ - ‘ 70.00 
Freight and entrance fee, ‘ ‘ ‘ . , 35.50 
76, for hire university shell, . - ‘ ‘ ‘ 15.00 
Rents and storage at boat house, . : : ‘ 25.00 
Subscriptions for 1873-4, . ‘ 151.00 
Consolidated crews (’76 and ’75 SS. 5. ), for ale, . 20.00 


$314.00 
E. H. LANDON, TZveasurer. 


Base Ball 


Has suspended animation for the season. Since our last issue consid- 
erable has been done in the way of play between class nines, and two 
matches have occurred. Wednesday, Oct. 1, ’75 played ’77 with the 
following result : 
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77- 


Bigelow, h., 
Sanford, p., 
Andrews, a., 
Walker, b., 
Wheaton, c., 
Knight, s., 
Selden, 1., 
Peet, m., 
Mitchell, r., 


Innings— 2 
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"755 
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75+ 


Hotchkiss, h., 
Mitchell, b., 
Avery, p., 

Reid, a., 
Garver, m., 
Betts, l., 
Grinnell, s., 

“* Langding,” r., 


Jones, c., 
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Saturday, Oct. 4, two games came off at the Park as below: 


'75- 


Hotchkiss, c., 
Mitchell, z, 
Avery, p., 
McClintock, r., 
Smith, s., 
Reid, m., 
Patton, l., 
Richards, 1, 

D. Jones, 3, 


Innings— 1 2 


"7S 5 7 
"775 2 o 


POST-GRADUATE, 


Woolsey, r. 


> 


0. 
Harwood, p., 5 
Lyman, b., 4 
Mills, a.. 1 
Deming, s., 2 
Merrit, c., 4 
Hoyt, m., 4 
Van Buren, l., 3 
Elliot, 1 

3 
27 
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Bigelow, c., 
Sanford, p., 
Knight, s., 
Bristol, 1, 
Walker, 2, 
Wheaton, 3, 
Walker, Al., 1., 
Peet, m., 
Mitchell, r., 
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Osborne, s., 
Halsted, b., 
Foster, l., 

Ives, m., 
Scudder, 
Melick, h., 
Dimock, p., 
Leland, c., 
Humphreys, r., 
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Innings— 1 2 3 4 9 
Post-Graduate, o ° 1 ° ° fe) I— 5 
"74s 6 . . ° 4 5 6—25 


The University nine will be selected in the spring, and an earnest en- 
deavor will be made to put the best men in the right places, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 8, a match game was played at the Park with the Atlantics of 
Brooklyn, and our nine did some very good playing for them. The 
fielding on both sides was good, but the batting weak. We give the 
score : 


YALE, ATLANTICS, 


Hotchkiss, h., 
Foster, l., 
Avery, p., 
Nevin, c., 
Deming, r., 
Smith, s., 
Scudder, a., 
Mitchell, b., 
Jones, m., 


Barlow, h., 
Pearce, s., 
Boyd, r., 
Ferguson, c., 
Burdock, b., 
Brett, p., 
Booth, 1., 
Bowan, m., 
Dehlman, a., 
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Innings— 1 9 
Yale, ° ° o—1 
Atlantics, ° 2 ° o—6 


° 


Saturday, Oct. 8, our nine played a match with the Princetons at 
Princeton and received a severe defeat. Yale once more distinguished 
herself by her wretched playing and only made the contrast more 
marked between her inefficiency and the finish and skill of the Princeton 
nine. The score was as follows: 


YALE, PRINCETON, 


F 


Hotchkiss, h., 
Smith, m., 
Avery, p., 
Osborn, s., 
Scudder, a., 
Maxwell, b., 
Jones, c., 
Foster, l., 
Deming, r., 


Beach, p., 
Woods, h., 

Van Deventer, r., 
Bruyere, a., 
Paton, m., 
Loughlin, s., 
Williamson, ]., 
Jacobus, b., 
Mann, c., 
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Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 9 
Yale, ° l ° re) fe) 2 I— 4 
Princeton, ) l 2 3 ° 5—18 

Umpire—Mr. Crawford, Princeton. 


The Seniors are winners of the championship series between the class 
nines, having lost one game and won three. The Juniors have won two 
and lost two. ‘The Freshmen have won one and lost three. ‘The fol- 
lowing rules have been decided upon in regard to the champion flag: 


1. Class nines from any department of the University may compete 
for the flag. 

2. All contests for the flag shall be decided by a single game. 

3. The nine holding the flag shall always be subject to challenge. 

4. No challenge shall be for a shorter period than one week, nora 
longer than two weeks. 

5. All challenges shall be acted upon in the order of their reception. 

6. In case the Senior class of any year holds the flag at the time of 
its graduation, it shall be transmitted by it to the next class, which 
shall, however, be at once liable to challenge. 


We are glad to note that much attention has been given to 
Foot Ball, 


And hope that this democratic game will continue to grow in favor. 
On Monday, Oct. 6, a meeting was held in the President’s lecture- 
room to reorganize the foot ball club, and elect its officers, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen: President, P. A. Porter, ’74; Captain 
of the twenty, W. S. Halsted, ’74; Sec. and Treas., Mr. Fuller, ’75. 
Mr. Halsted chose Messrs. Porter and Bristol to act with him in choos- 
ing men for the twenty. At the suggestion of Yale those colleges inter- 
ested in toot ball sent delegates to New York to draw up rules regula- 
ting the game. A meeting was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
Saturday, Oct. 18, at which gentlemen were present from Princeton, 
Rutgers and Yale. Delegates had been appointed from Columbia, but 
failed to appear. Harvard declined to send any representatives, claim- 
ing that her game was so scientific and so entirely different from that 
practised elsewhere, that it would be impossible to come to any agree- 
ment in respect to rules. Mr. Porter was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing, and, after some disscussion, the following rules were adopted : 


1. The grounds shall be 400 feet long by 200 feet broad. 

z. The distance between the posts of each goal shall be 25 feet. 

3. The number for match games shall be twenty to a side. 

4. To win a game, six goals are necessary, but that side shall be con- 
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sidered the victor which, when the game is called, shall have secured 
the greatest number of goals, provided that number be two or more. 
To secure a goal, the ball must pass between the posts. 

5. No player shall throw or carry the ball. Any violation of this 
regulation shall constitute a foul, and the player so offending shall throw 
the ball perpendicularly into the air, to a height of at least twelve feet, 
from the place where the foul occurred, and the ball shall not be in play 
until it has touched the ground. 

6. When the ball passes out of bounds it is a foul, and the player 
causing it shall advance, at right angles to the boundary line, fifteen 
paces from the point where the ball went out, and shall there proceed 
as in rule 5. 

7. No tripping shall be allowed, nor shall any player use his hands to 
hold or push an adversary. 

8. The winners of the toss shall have the choice of first goal, and the 
sides shall change goals at every successive inning. In starting the ball, 
it shall be fairly kicked, not babied, from a point 150 feet in front of the 
starters’ goal. 

g. Until the ball is kicked, no player on either side shall be in ad- 
vance of a line parallel to the line of his goal, and distant from it 
150 feet. 

10, There shall be two judges, one from each of the contesting col- 
leges, and one referee ; all to be chosen by the captains. 

11. No player shall wear spikes or iron plates on his shoes. 

12. In all match games a No. 6 ball shall be used, furnished by the 
challenging side, and to become the property of the victor. 


A series of matches were also arranged, but only one of these has as 
yet occurred, viz., between Rutgers and Yale, which was played at 
Hamilton Park, Saturday, Oct. 25. The twenties were composed as 
follows : Rutgers,—Lydecker (capt.), Anderson, Davis, Cutler, Fischer, 
H. Fuller, Hauxhurst, Hendrickson, P. Fuller, Kemlo, Lyall, Martine, 
Nevins, Ross, Staats, Van Zandt, Vreeland, Watson, Walser, Van 
Aken. Yale,—Halsted (capt.), Avery, Bowers, Bushnell, Bristol, 
Cook, Deming, Dunning, Ferry, Grinnell, Henderson, Hotchkiss, 
Melick, Osborne, Peters, Porter, McBirney, Robbins, Scudder, Sher- 
man. Referee, J. W. Searing, Rutgers. Fudges, A. Johnson, Rut- 
gers; W. Kelly, Yale. The game was called at 1.45 and Rutgers won 
the toss. Bushnell opened the game in good style, and for forty-eight 
minutes the contest was a warm one, until a splendid kick from Sherman 
sent the ball over the goal and gave the first game to Yale. The 
second game was not of long duration, for Rutgers took the ball through 
the field and over our goal in just five minutes. The third and last 
game was a close one and lasted thirty minutes, resulting in another 
victory for Yale and giving her the first match. Every pleasant after- 
noon now sees a large number at the Elm street lot, engaged in this 
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game and striving for a place on the twenty, as this is not to remain 
unaltered in its composition, but will be changed from match to match 
according to the degree of excellence displayed by respective men. 


The 4. K.E. Convention 


Was held this year with the Rho Chapter at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., lasting through Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 15 and 16. A 
large number of delegates were present and were very hospitably and 
pleasantly entertained by their hosts. Whitelaw Reid of the J. Y. 
Tribune delivered the opening address. The orator was the Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh, of Harrisburgh, Pa., and the poet Dr. P. B. Por- 
ter, of New York. The delegates from Yale were Messrs. Aldis and 
Stapler, ’74, and Messrs, Day, Patton and Richards, ’75. 


The Glee Club 


Has been organized for this year with the following members: 15¢ 
Tenor—Heald, post-grad.; Jones, McClintock, ’75; Butler, 76. 2d 
Tenor—Olmsted, Waterman, Willson, ’74; Landon, ’75. 1st¢ Bass 
—Lyman, post-grad.; Humphrey, ’74; Sellars, ’75 ; Woodman, ’76. 
2a Bass—Frissell, Wickes,’74; Horn, ’76. Pianist, White, ’76. 
The following officers have been chosen: H. B. Frissell, Pres. ; Cam- 
eron Waterman, 77eas.; F. Jenkins, Business Manager. The Club 
will give several concerts in and near New York at the Thanksgiving 
recess, 


The Lit. Prize Medal 


For this year has been awarded to Charles Tillinghast, of the Junior 
class. His essay appears in the present number upon the subject 
** Music.” The judges were Prof. Carter, Prof. Beers, and Mr. Aldis, 
Chairman of the Lir. Board. Nine other articles were handed in. 
The subjects for the 


Fohn A. Porter Prize Essay 


Have been announced. They are: 1. ‘The Causes of Cromwell’s 
Failure; 2. The Policy of Government Aid to Scientific Research ; the 
best modes, and the limits of its application; 3. The Madonna in 
Christian Art; 4. The Functions and Responsibilities of an Opposition 
Party; 5. The German School of Shakesperian Criticism; 6. The 
Whig Party in America. The John A. Porter prize of two hundred 
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and fifty dollars will be given at the College Commencement in 1874, 
for the best essay on one of the preceding subjects. Any person regu- 
larly studying for a degree in any department of the university, and 
having been so engaged for one year preceding the College Commence- 
ment in 1874, may write for the prize. The successful competitor 
must waive all claim to his essay, which, if judged of sufficient merit, 
will be published. Unless the judges think the best essay worthy of the 
award, no prize will be given. ‘Each essay must be indorsed with a 
name other than that of the writer, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the real name of the writer, and having on 
the outside the fictitious name attached to the essay. All essays must 
be handed to the Committee of Award by the first Saturday of the 
Spring term, 1874. The committee will be selected and publicly an- 
nounced before the time named. A meeting to elect a 


Lit. Editor 


From the Senior class of the Scientific School was held on Friday, Oct. 
17, and Mr. A. B. Howe was chosen to fill the position, 


Items. 


Dr. Parker, of London, preached in the College Chapel, Sunday, 
Oct. 5; Rev. Mr. Hincks, Sunday, Oct. 12; the Dean of Canterbury, 
Sunday, Oct. 19; Dr. Rigg, of the Wesleyan Training School, Lon- 
don, Sunday, Oct. 26, and Prof. Fisher, Sunday, Nov. z. A notice 
has been served upon the Yale Navy to the effect that the present boat 
house must be removed, as they desire the room for coal docks. The 
following committee was appointed, Oct. 1, to take measures in regard 
to a new boat house: the Officers of the Navy; Graduates, Elliot and 
Scaife ; Seniors, Dodge, Gunn, Jenkins, Johnson, S. S. S., Munroe, 
Waterman, Witherbee; Juniors, McClintock, Wood, S. S. S.; Sopho- 
more, De Forest. 








Prof. Hadley’s old house on Elm street has been 
removed to make room for the new building of the Theological School. 
Prof. Packard has been dangerously ill. Messrs. Beaver, Joy 
and Kennedy, have been elected statisticians of ’74. The first Pres- 
ident’s reception occurred on Monday evening, Oct. 27. It was largely 














attended, and was an occasion of much pleasure to all present. 
Chemistry has been taken up by the Seniors in addition to their other 
studies. It is recited to Prof. A. W. Wright, who will also deliver a 
course of afternoon lectures upon the same subject. Bininger, ’74, 
will deliver the Thanksgiving Sermon, and S. S. Brown the Censor’s 
Report. Higley, formerly of ’74, was married the other day. 
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The Pot Pourri appeared Thursday, Oct. 30th, compiled by Messrs, 
Jenkins and Kelly, ’74. ‘It is quite complete, and full of interesting 
matter, most of which, however, previously appeared in the Banner, 
We think that one of these publications would be amply sufficient at 
this time of the year. As at present, one is hardly more than a reprint 
of the other. November 1, the Courant appeared in a new and en- 
larged form, with a mammoth board of editors and under the business 
control of Mr. Z. S. Holbrook, formerly of ’75. Secretary F. B. 
Dexter has returned from Europe. The New York Alumni Associa- 
tion held its first meeting for the winter at Delmonico’s Tuesday even- 
ing, Oct. 28. Prizes for the solution of original problems in 
Geometry have been awarded in the Sophomore class as follows: ist, 
Hadley and Lamberton; 2d, Arnold and Tyler; 3d, Kendrick and 
Perry. Hazing has been lively this term. While we cannot depre- 
cate this practice too strongly, we nevertheless think that ’77 will be 
none the worse for the experiences they may have endured in this direc- 
tion. Four of the last University crew, Day, McCook, Kennedy, and 
Meyer, have cast their votes for Cook as captain of the present crew, 
thus electing him to the position. Delta Kappa hall has been closed 
for repairs. Prof. Sumner has been elected Alderman from the 6th 
Ward, and Mr. McGlynn, the college carpenter, represents the 1st 
Ward in a like capacity. Mr. Benson, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and member of last year’s crew, visited New Haven, Tuesday, 
Nov. 4, and was entertained in the evening at the New Haven House 
by the officers of the navy. Cries and lamentations resound daily 
from the middle entry of Farnam. Not Rachel weeping for her child- 
ren, but Sophomores for marks imposed by relentless justice. They 
look for a brighter morrow. A very large number of Yalensians are 
at the Columbia Law School. The Senior Debating Society is doing 
well.— Warren, the Class Photographer of the Senior class, has fin- 
ished taking his views and is now giving sittings to the class. He has 
arranged a gallery at the corner of High and Chapel streets. The 
following subjects have been announced for Sophomore Prize Composi- 
tions : ‘‘ Scottish Character as seen in the writings of Sir Walter Scott ;” 
“Preachers of the Elizabethan Age;” ‘‘ Insanity as a Defense for 
Crime ;” ‘‘ Theodore Winthrop ;” ‘‘ Glory of Athens and Sparta 
compared ;” ‘‘ Andrew Jackson’s Qualifications for the Presidency.” 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


The month which has just passed has been characterized chiefly by 
the absence of general interest, and has been remarkable in being re- 
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markably commonplace. The excitement always incident to the begin- 
ning of a new term, and especially a new year, has passed away, and all 
the classes are now in the midst of their solid term work. It is also too 
early for the excitement attending examinations, as the reviews have not 
yet begun. In spite of the enthusiasm manifested at the rush, by both 
the classes, and notwithstanding the readiness of the Juniors to adopt 
some of the traditional college customs, the utmost harmony and good 
feeling exists between the two classes, 


The Studies 


Of the different classes have changed their character somewhat since 
the beginning of the term. The engineers, having completed their 
field work, are now busily engaged in work suited to the season. The 
Seniors have managed to survive Geology thus far, with the aid of semi- 
occasional cuts by the Prof. and a few early dismissals on account of the 
lack of heat. This latter fact is due to the very natural dislike of the 
janitor to “ that artificial cut off, early rising.” | Matters culminated, 
however, in a recitation composed almost entirely of flunks by the 
Seniors and jokes by the Prof. It is the sincere hope of all parties that 
it will be smoother sailing in the future. The Senior Civils have Draw- 
ing, Mahan’s Engineering and Stone-cutting. The Senior Chemics, 
Medics and Selects have continued their excursions until compelled to 
give them up on account of the weather. The Junior Engineers are 
fast penetrating into the beauties and mysteries of Calculus, in conse- 
quence of which the average of most of them is becoming a “ decreasing 
function,” and that of a few of them a “ vanishing fraction.” From 
all accounts one would suppose that the Junior Selects are enjoying the 
most leisure at present, as the plan of their course is changed slightly 
from that of last year. This year they begin with the Old English 
before they take up the Anglo-Saxon, the reverse being the case last 
year. The Freshman studies are the same as at the beginning of 
the term. 


Boating 


Has received a new impulse and additional enthusiasm in ’76, and to a 
considerable extent in all the classes, from the recent victory at Salton- 
stall. Several attempts were made to organize an Undine crew to enter 
the regatta, but after many trials the plan was abandoned. Many who 


remember the Undine crews of former years, regret that the reputation 
gained by those crews could not be sustained. But as our numbers 
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increase, class crews will naturally be formed, but they should be 
secondary to the Undine crew. ’75 also made several endeavors to 
form a class crew to enter the races, but she also failed, so that ’76 was 
the only representative of Sheff. ‘The crew was as follows: Nichols (b.), 
Newhall, Nixon, Claflin, Brace, Rockwood (s.), Wood, ’75, coxswain, 
They won the race over the Academic crews of ’74, ’75 and ’77, 
The time made was ’76 S.S.S., 13.33, the best time ever made by a 
barge crew on the lake; ’75, 13.42; ’74, 14.249; ’77, 14.36%. There 
were two entries for the Southworth from the Scientific School, Hall 
and Vernon, ’75. Hall came in third; time, 16.184, and Vernon 
fifth; time, 17.174. The crew of ’76 have presented Wood, ’75, with 
a handsome silver cup, as a token of their appreciation of his services 
as their coxswain. Various scrub crews have taken the Undine barge 
out nearly every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon for a week or 
two past. 


The Lad. 


This term is fuller than ever before, every desk being taken, and appli- 
cations have been refused on account of there being no more room 
At present all are working in “‘ Fresenius’ Qualitative Analvsis.’ As 
the Medics have not yet begun Physiological Chemistry, the Lab. is 
comparatively free from bad odors, and has to rely for its excitement 
mainly on the frequent explosions which enliven the monotony of pre- 
cipitation and evaporation. ‘These explosions are usually the result of 
original investigations or of methods of analysis not laid down in Fre- 
senius, and are very apt to impair the accuracy of the analysis. All 
the students in the Laboratory and also all the Senior Engineers have 
instruction in 


Blowpiping 


Once a week. This important and useful branch is receiving more 
attention now than heretofore, and is one of the best of the recent addi- 
tions to the Engineering course. It is so easy to learn, and is applied so 
readily, that it is of great practical importance. An accurate qualitative 
analysis may be very easily made of any mineral after a little practice; 
and even a quantitative analysis may be made by this simple means. 
The Drawing Room in ‘‘Old Sheff” has been divided, one portion 
being occupied by Prof. Brush as a study, and the other is fitted up 
very conveniently for a Blowpipe Room. 
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S. S. S. Ltems. 


The debate which has called forth the most interest this term was 
that upon the Evolution Theory. A great deal of care and thought 
had been bestowed on some of the arguments. On the strength of the 
arguments presented, it was decided that the Evolution Theory has 
been sustained. Pres. Gilman, of the University of California, has 
been in the city for a few days. Prof. Geo, F. Barker, lately of Yale, 
but now of the Philadelphia Medical College, has recently returned 








from a professional trip to Europe.——M. Edgren is now the instructor 
in French instead of M. Luquiens.——The Sheffield Glee Club for this 
year is composed at present of the following members: is¢ Tenor, 
Power, ’74, Turnbull, Kent and Bradford, ’75 ; 2@ Tenor, Needham, 
74, Johnson and Rockwood, ’76; ist Base, Brown, ’73, Pratt and 
Hazard, ’74, and Roberts, ’75 ; 2@ Base, Scaife, ’73, Howe, ’74, Far- 
ren and Nichols, ’76. 
Practical Astronomy, in spite of the cold evenings. 





A few students still pursue their studies in 
The Glee Club 
are under the charge of Dr. Stoeckel this year. Only eight or ten 
Seniors attended the President’s reception. Livingston was usher. 











The Sunday evening lectures this term have been unusually intermittent, 
One of the post- 
The post-grads in 





and at last have been discontinued for the present. 





graduates is studying astronomical photography. 
the mathematical course are studying Serret’s French Calculus with 
Prof. Clark, 
drawing under Prof. Honey.——The recent botanical excursion to 
Watch Hill consisted of the Prof. and one Senior Medic. The party agree 





The Senior Engineers are soon to have perspective 


in considering the excursion, however, a decided success; —-W. E. Peirce, 
’75, has been appointed as Scientific editor of the new Courant Board. 





Brewster; Johnson and Rockwood have been elected historians of the 
class of 76. The Freshman class have been receiving lectures on 
Analytics from Mr. Wells. 
tion in ’76, several games between the different divisions having been 
played, besides some others. Dewey has been elected foot ball captain 
for the class. Chittenden, ’71, Welling, ’72, Jaffray, Rockwell, 
Pomeroy, Comings, ’73, and Tremaine, formerly of ’75, have been in 
town at different times during the last month. Sellers, ’73, is in the 
machine business with Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. Jaffray, ’73, 
is in business with Fabbri & Chauncey, 48 South st., New York. 
The Senior Picture Committee consists of C, W. Smith, C. J. Morse 
and E. H. Forbes. A few of the Seniors have sat for their pictures, but 








Foot ball is receiving considerable atten- 














only one or two proofs have been seen yet. The class group will prob- 
ably be on the steps to North Sheffield Hall, or on the steps to the west 
wing of the South Hall. 


The Yale Literary Magazine. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. 

The dark enigmas of human destiny, both of the race and the individual, 
form the subject of these essays. Mr. Greg believes in the immortality of 
the soul and the progress of the race, but to those who believe in these on 
authority, his treatment of the matter will be somewhat startling. Concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, he says: “I have seen, in the same day, 
brutes on the summit and men at the foot of the Great St. Bernard, with 
regard to whom no one would hesitate to assign to the quadruped the supe- 
riority in all that we desire should live.” ‘I contend that where any animal 
manifestly surpasses an average human infant in those steps of development 
which can be assumed to involve existence after death, then we are logically 
and religiously justified in expecting that the Creator of both child and 
brute will show no favoritism for the smooth white skin over the rough hairy 
coat.” 

In his essay on “ Realizable Ideals,” he shows how many of the most 
serious ills of life are curable, if only governments and individuals would 
not contravene the physical, moral and economic laws which lie plain or dis- 
coverable before them. ‘“ There are, however, three antagonistic agencies to 
be considered, which if they be really as persistent and incurable as they 
seem, must be fatal to the realization of our dreams of the ultimate happi- 
ness of mankind.” ‘These agencies are,—/rst, the alleged perpetual and 
inevitable struggle for mere existence; second/y, the multiplication of the 
race from its least eligible specimens, or, as it has been happily termed, the 
non-survival of the fittest; and, ¢4zrvd/y, the increasing prevalence of demo- 
cratic views and institutions,—a prevalence which many deem irresistible 
and fated.” His reflections on democracy, or, as he prefers to call it, “‘ och- 
locracy,” will go far to justify one of our professors for an anti-democratic 
tendency for which he has been reproached. 

The two essays, “ Malthus Notwithstanding,” and “ Non-Survival of the 
Fittest,” bear very strongly upon one another. They are both concerned 
more or less intimately with that doctrine so dark with promise as to the 
future of the race, first propounded by Malthus and sustained by Mill, 
which has been such a burden to theologians and sentimentalists, and has 
been the chief provocation to them for naming Political Economy the “ dis- 
mal science.” The second of these essays speaks also of a fact first 
noticed by Mr. Francis Galton, that the lower classes and those least fitted 
to survive propagate the fastest, while the families of the better classes tend 
to die out. 

The essay on “ Limits and Direction of Human Development” contains 
some propositions concerning the nature of man which are very startling 
and suggestive, if not satisfactory, and along with these a consideration of 
some undeniable facts which are often lost sight of. 

In the last three essays on some religious topics, the author shows much 
less power, and he fails the most signally where he attempts to be eloquent 
and poetical. 
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The book as a whole is valuable as a clear statement of the religious and 
social faith of a thinking man in these days of the overhauling of things, and 
it cannot fail to be suggestive to any reader. 

Uniform with the above is another volume of essays by the same author, 
perhaps even more interesting to the average reader. Literary and Social 
Judgments contains eleven essays which are well worthy of perusal and 
study. Mr. Greg’s style is earnest, straightforward and candid. He seldom 
seems to seek anything save the plainest and most forcible expression of 
his well-considered views on the topics on which he writes, leaving fine and 
ornate writing to those who have nothing better todo. He always interests 
and commands respect; generally wins approval also. His essays have 
been well called ‘“‘ meaty ;” and the meat is good, healthy beef and mutton 
and not either paté de foie gras or hash. As a sample of the subjects, we 
quote: “‘ Madam de Stael,” “‘ False Morality of Lady Novelists,” “‘ Kingsley 
and Carlyle,” “French Fiction,” “The Lowest Deep,” “Why are Women 
Redundant?” “Good People.” Every student should make Mr. Greg’s 
acquaintance. 


A very pleasant book wherewith to while away one’s spare half hours is 
Marjorie Daw and Other People, which contains nine stories—most of them 
reprints—by T. B. Aldrich. The best of these is ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” which 
created so much interest on its appearance in the A¢lantic. It is wholly told 
by letters and telegrams, and well illustrates the author's characteristics of 
style. Its unexpected ending seems to be a favorite device with Mr. Aldrich, 
for three other stories in this volume have similar unlooked-for endings. 
Any such trick of style is easily overused, for the reader soon comes to 
expect something unexpected, and the catastrophe loses its force. There is a 
decided difference in the merit of these stories, two or three being put in 
apparently to fill out the volume to a decent size. On the whole, Mr. Aldrich 
deserves a high place among the tellers of short stories of the day, though 
we should hesitate to place him first, as some enthusiastic critics have done. 
E. E. Hale and Bret Harte—not to mention others—are easily his equals at 
least, and Mr. Aldrich has the disadvantage of often seeming to imitate the 
latter. But all cannot be first, and most of Mr. Aldrich’s stories are well 
worth reading. 


A somewhat remarkable course of lectures was delivered last winter before 
the Lowell Institute, by Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Wil- 
liams College. These lectures had as their subject mam, and treated him as 
mind and body united in a symmetrical whole. They were, in fact, lectures 
on Psychology in its broadest sense. These lectures were copiously illus- 
trated by blackboard drawings; or rather they explained an elaborate 
diagram or chart, which was constructed ona blackboard before the audience, 
and which represented the functions, relations and dependences of body, 
soul and spirit. Now under the title of Am Outline Study of Man; or The 
Body and Mind in one System, they are published for general edification. The 
author hopes much for this system of teaching other abstract subjects than 
Mathematics and Logic; though acknowledging that the published volume 
can poorly represent the delivery with blackboard and drawing facilities. 
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The book has several small diagrams and one immense one which represents 
the “whole system and process of the lectures.” Psychologically, we feel 
unable to criticise the book. We should be glad to see blackboard illustra- 
tions used even more here at Yale. 


Ingraban is the second of Freytag’s semi-demi-historical novels—Our 
Forefathers. The enormous task of depicting the fortunes of an imaginary 
race from A. D. 357—the date of the first volume of the series—to the pres. 
ent time, will be considerably lessened by jumps of several centuries, such 
as the author has made in placing the date of /mgradan at A. D. 724. The 
interest of the volume centers on the introduction of Christianity into Ger- 
many. Jnugraban, the descendant of Ingo, is from the first, and against his 
will, thrown into friendly relations with the Christian bishop and priest who 
are engaged in the missionary work, but steels his heart against their teach- 
ings until the last. The descriptions of the “heathen” of Germany and 
their customs are interesting and well drawn, and Freytag’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy of what history he introduces. His female char- 
acters are not a success, and the fewer of them there are, the better for the 
story. Though the series is worth reading, and /mgradan is a manifest im- 
provement on /nzgo, Freytag has thus far disappointed those who know him 
through his other works. Let us hope he will be more successful as he 
approaches modern times. 


The Fair God ; a Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 


This book offers the recommendation of being an historical novel in an 
entirely new field. With the exception of a few old Spanish romances, which, 
though they have been translated into English, are entirely unknown to the 
public of to-day, General Wallace has no rivals. If, then, the information 
which he gives us of life and customs in Feuochlitlan, the Aztec capital, is 
accurate and trustworthy, it is at what Mr. Mill would call a “scarcity- 
value.” It certainly possesses in a very high degree,—possibly in a /vo high 
degree,—the quality of verisimilitude. The impression which it leaves on 
one’s mind is that all this is too natural,—that this lone nation, separated by 
so great a distance from the civilization of Europe, ought to present more 
points of startling peculiarities under the scalpel of the modern student, yet in 
all points in which Mr. Prescott’s statements can be compared with those of 
this author, the latter is amply supported. The interest which centers 
around the chief characters is never for a moment allowed to flag, and at times 
rises to a high degree of intensity. The way in which the reader’s interest 
and good wishes are balanced between the Spaniards and the Aztecs, is 
especially praiseworthy. No one, whatever value he may attach to the his- 
torical and archeological character of the work, can fail to like it as a novel 
or to feel well rewarded for reading it. 


Dimitri Roudine. A Novel. 

The name of Ivan Turgenieff upon the title page of this book is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its excellence. But he must suffer greatly in his double 
translation. A novel of this kind depends for its interest not on its plot 
or character delineations, which seem to an English or American reader in- 
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complete, and even fragmentary ; but upon the scenes which it describes, and 
especially upon the peculiarities of the author’s own style and language. 
Evidently in such a case it would be most desirable to have every idiom, 
reproduced in the translation as exactly as it could, consistently with the 
rules of grammar. This, of course, will be unattainable until we can have 
Russian books translated directly into English, a state of things on all 
accounts most devoutly to be prayed for. The various instances in this book 
in which English titles and English idioms are used, detract from its value, 
though they by no means destroy it. On the whole, it abundantly repays 
perusal. 

The outline of 7he Tour of the World in Eighty Days is familiar, we pre- 
sume, to our readers. A mathematically-regular Englishman, Mr. Fogg, 
makes a bet of £20,000 that he will make the tour of the world in 80 days; 
starts an hour after with his servant, Passepartout; meets with all kinds 
of obstacles and hindrances ; overcomes them by all sorts of expedients and 
a lavish use of money; finally reaches London five minutes after the expira- 
tion of the 80 days; but nevertheless wins his wager. Though we know, 
while reading all Mr. Verne’s works, that they are pure romance—save the 
scientific and natural information which he sifts in with unsparing hand,—yet 
in his scientific romances the scenes are laid out of the ken of the reader and the 
air of verisimilitude is wonderfully preserved and is one of the chief charms 
of the works. Their perusal glides along as smooth as an enchanting, unin- 
terrupted dream. But in Zhe Tour of the World, Mr. Verne’s lack of know- 
ledge of many details (familiar to the average reader) of the scenes through 
which he has passed, causes frequent jarring interruptions to the pleasure of 
perusal. Such, to American readers, are many of the incidents which befall 
Mr. Fogg on his journey from San Francisco to New York. And on the 
whole the story has an air of hasty, careless construction which seriously 
impairs, though it cannot destroy, the charms of Mr. Verne’s unique style, 
which is exhibited to much better advantage in 20,000 Leagues under the Seas 
and Five Weeks ina Balloon. The book is issued in very neat style, and 
contains a short but interesting account of Jules Verne’s life, character and 
works. 


The Voice and How to Use it, is a neat little volume in which Mr. W. H. 
Daniell imparts, in the form of a dialogue between teacher and pupil, what he 
knows about a subject of universal interest. The style is easy and the lan- 
guage familiar and popular throughout. Though especially devoted to sing- 
ers and singing, many of the hints and directions will be of great use to 
speakers, especially those on ‘“‘ How to gain Power,” “ Lubricating Agents,” 
and ‘‘ Saving the Voice.” 


A book that should be in the hands of every one interested in the “ woman 
question” is Dr. Clarke’s Sex in Education, He argues earnestly for more 
attention in the education of women to their constitutional peculiarities and 
physical health, and warmly denies that the sexes can be dest fitted for use- 
fulness and happiness in life by identical courses of education. Though his 
interest in the subject leads him to make some exaggerated statements, it 
makes the book interesting reading, and his high professional position gives 
weight to his views. The chapters are: ‘‘ Chiefly Physiological,” ‘Chiefly 
Clinical,” “‘Co-Education,” and “‘ The European Way.” 
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An unique, interesting and valuable book is Recent Music and Musicians : 
As Described in the Diaries and Correspondence of Ignatz Moscheles, 
Ignatz Moscheles, a German pianist and composer of no mean merit, little 
known in this country, was born in Prague in 1794 and died in Leipsic in 
1870. From 1814 to near the time of his death, he kept diaries in which he 
regularly entered events and experiences of interest, especially such as 
referred to his musical contemporaries and his relation to them. These 
diaries, together with some correspondence and appended notes by his wife, 
make up a volume which is to the musical world in Europe for the last sixty 
years what the diaries of Samuel Pepys are to the times of James II and 
Charles II. The book cannot fail to be interesting to any lover of music. 
Think for a moment of the masters in the divine art who were contemporary 
with Moscheles, and whom he knewand chatsabout. A glance over the com- 
plete personal index appended to the ‘volume reveals the names of the 
Mendelssohns, Bach, Mozart, Meyerbeer, Weber, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Ole Bull, Jenny Lind, Rubinstein, 
Bulow, Paganini, and other notables “too numerous to mention.” Other 
than musical celebrities figure in these pages: Fanny Elsler, Von Humboldt, 
Louis Napoleon, Louis Philippe, Edmund Kean, the Kembles, Rachel, &c. 
Issued in excellent style, the book is, all in all, one of the most attractive 
that has come to our sanctum. 


We can only acknowledge the receipt of the Poetical Works of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (Yale,’53), complete in one handsome volume. For an 
account of his life and a critical notice of his poetry, we refer our readers to 
Scribner's for November ; for the full enjoyment of his poems, to the book 
itself. The dedication is so happy that we must quote it: “ This collection 
is affectionately dedicated to My Mother, in gratitude for whatever portion I 
inherit of her sweet gift of song.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FROM J. R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Enigmas of Life. For sale at H. H. Pecx’s. pp. 


Literary and Social Judgments. pp. 
Fair God. pp. 
Stedman’s Poems. pp. 
Voice and How to Use it. pp. 
Tour of the World. pp. 
Sex in Education. ’ pp. 
Marjorie Daw and Other People. pp. 


FROM HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Dimitri Roudine. For sale at Wilson & Co’s. pp. 
Ingraban. : = Pp. 304. 
Recent Music and Musicians. a * PP. 434. 


FROM SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
Outline Study of Man. For sale at Judd & White’s. pp. 308. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


As we look from the window of our editorial apartment upon the world 
without, but a dreary prospect meets our gaze. The rain drips despondingly 
upon the pavement, and heaps of sodden leaves adorn the stretch of the 
campus. One or two disconsolate individuals, well nigh hidden from view 
by the folds of their capacious Ulsters, are to be seen rapidly making their 
way to their rooms, where, we hope, as pleasant a fire may greet them as that 
which blazes brightly upon the hearth before us, lighting up our sanctum 
with a cheerful glow which contrasts pleasantly with the gloom without. 
But one thing mars our satisfaction, and that is a formidable pile of ex- 
changes through which our usual monthly search must be made. In truth, 
of the making of college journals there is no end, for every week seems to 
bring some new candidate for favor. We trust all such will pardon any 
seeming oversight on our part, which we can assure them is not intentional. 
By the way, we miss the sprightly Wabash Magazine, the perusal of which 
never failed both to instruct and refresh us. Can it have given up the ghost? 
Surely, there is too much talent in the Valley of the Wabash to admit the 
probability of such a blow to American periodical literature. That chaste 
sheet yclept the A/cKendree Repository opens the month with a cheerful poem, 
of which the rhythm seems to be founded on that so felicitously employed by 
Mr. Wegg in Our Mutual Friend. We have room for only one verse: 
“Lonely and long was the night, brother, and the morning sunbeams shone 
Like a beam of love upon my heart, brother—my heart so sad and lone; 

For earth is dark and dreary to my aching heart, and I, 
Oh! brother, dear, am dying now. Please take me home to die !” 


The College Pen of Neophagen College, Nashville, Tenn., has established 
a department of etiquette—a good example for some other of our exchanges 
to follow. The bard who penned the following anacrostic stanza is out of 
his place at Hamilton College. He should come to Yale: 


“ Let us drink, then, till the hours 
Lose themselves on fleeting wings ; 
Let us drink until the essence 
Of the grape, elysium brings! 
Recks it little what Time reigneth— 
Golden days shall grow the nights— 
And the shadows of our being 
Fade in nectarous delights !’—Hamilton Lit. 

“Simple, sensuous and passionate.” What more can be desired in true 
poetry ? 

The Madisonensis announces as the German text book for the present term, 
Gots von Werlichinge. Evidently “a little off” in the language as yet. 

We have received the first number of the Cornell Review, a magazine con- 
ducted by the literary societies, and intended “to embody the more mature 
productions of undergraduates and alumni.” Published four times a year. 
It is quite handsomely gotten up and presents many very readable articles. 

The only feature about the University Herald of Syracuse which attracts 
our fleeting glance is the elegant rose-tinted paper upon which it is printed. 

The Lafayette Monthly finds room for such stuff as this: 


TO A BAT. 
When sun has settled in the West, 
And twilight creeps around, 
When katydids and crickets chirp, 
And ugly toads abound, 
When stars peep out, 
And blink about, 
When breezes die away, 
Skimming the ground 
Without a sound, 
Thou fly’st at close of day. 


14 
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There are five stanzas more, but enough is as good as a feast. 

We cannot refrain from publishing the following tit-bits from a charming 
little poem, which, like many another “gem of purest ray serene,” we find 
in the Geyser of Wabash College: 

Was it a dream or did I feel 

The thrill of her caressing ? 
The little arm around me steal, 

And the rapture of her kissing ? 
Was it a dream, or did I hear 

Her sweet lips fondly murmu), 
“Not even death shall part us, dear, 

Though its bars’ were ten times firmer.” 
Was it a dream, or did I see 

A band of spectral shadows 
Sunder my love away from me 

And hasten her back to Hades ? 


Iowa City must be a queer place, and the students of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity a peculiar set, if we are to credit these extracts from an editorial in 
the University Reporter upon “ The Sociable,” which occurred Saturday, June 
27, in the chapel hall: 

A senior with a friend or two of either sex were seen to chase each other 
about the hall, apparently engaged in a game of ‘“‘tag.” Such juvenile 
sports, however, are sadly out of place in a college sociable, and decidedly 
unbecoming to the parties engaged in them. One young man was suffi- 
ciently bold and ungentlemanly enough to place a cigar in his mouth, to the 
infinite disgust of the majority of those present. 

The expectoration of saliva highly colored with tobacco is another nuisance 
which should not be tolerated in our social entertainments. Much might be 
added in regard to a certain lack of etiquette and propriety in giving intro- 
ductions. Many have a way of forcing introductions, which, to say the least, 
is impolite and disagreeable. It does not seem to have entered their heads 
that such conduct is offensive and—but we forbear. Enough has been said 
in regard to the unpleasant features of these sociables. 

With care and proper examples these defects may be remedied. 

The Vassar Miscellany has a most remarkable and truly feminine piece, 
entitled “‘ Our Baby,” with a great deal of wit and humor in it, which we are 
afraid cannot be appreciated by vulgar, masculine minds. Its verses are 
about as poor as we see anywhere, and the ‘‘ De lemporibus et Moribus” 
has but little interest for the average (male) college student. The essay on 
Mrs. Browning is however excellent, and the story of ‘‘And He was Won- 
drous Wise” very entertaining. It has a bad habit of filling up with extracts 
from George Eliot and President Woolsey—rather an easy way of shirking 
editorial work. It seems to be m:ch inferior to preceding numbers, though 
most of the essays are tolerable in style if not in thought. 

Before our next issue appears the Thanksgiving recess will have afforded 
us all an opportunity for that brief respite from labor of which we are so 
much in need. The Jubilee, one of the good old customs, which, strange to 
say, has zot been abolished, will have lived out its short but hilarious ex- 
istence under the time-stained roof of Alumni Hall; the roast turkeys and 
mince pies appropriate to the season will have been consumed with the 
usual gusto (we hope so) by Faculty and students alike ; the Freshmen will 
have indulged to their hearts’ content in blindmans-buff and hunt-the-slipper, 
games especially popular at Thanksgiving time with children of either sex, 
and, Providence permitting, we shall have all returned to our respective 
tasks, including that member of the Lir. board whose physical and intellect- 
ual pursuits have gained new vigor from the pungent breezes which the 
adjacent salt marshes waft about his temporary abiding place. Hoping 
that our subscribers may enjoy themselves to the full, and that their number 
may be miraculously increased before next month, we shake off for a time 
our editorial robe and throw our editorial quill into the fire. T. W. G. 








